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South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. : ; : 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
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Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are une 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these fitst advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close or the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Soo of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on carru 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
*« Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tain these shall he do, because I go 

uato my Father.”—-JoAn 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* [Te will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaiah, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereigaty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Assqciation, or Complex 
Families. 

Hom, Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetiugs every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circttlar in the 


— — —— 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaprer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuaprer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarter V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Onejda, N. Y. ” Newark, N, J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct, 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt, 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
-1PPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., d&c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Four, in 
sacks—Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also,in SEWING and SADDLER®S’ SILK: 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 








ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well note by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Ill.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS 

Criticism or Curistenpom  ConstiruTiIonaL Curis- 
vianity. Tue Biste on Ms eriacGe. Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law oF ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART II] —Cotioquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi 
Weekly,) $2,00 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


4, 








Postage of Books,---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 





What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought o be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &o. 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
ious Press. 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 
CIORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tuer Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now dcing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Puiney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & GO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NU <3 WILLOW PLACE, 
‘ear the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex. 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

J Ottice No. 48 Willow Place, near’ State-street 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Y bro per BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
A ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies- 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune, 48 Willow Place. 


A Night-Scene in the *Arabah. 


Robinson, in his journey to Wady Musa, gives 
the following description of a night-scene in the 
Wady el-Jeib, the great watercourse of the ’Ar- 
abah. It is a narrow valley running up towards 
the South from the Dead Sea, between high cliffs. 
He was there at the beginning of summer: 

The heat in the Wady was so great, and the 
prospect of the country so very limited, that 
we concluded to travel during a part of tbe 
night ; stopping now to dive and rest, and in- 
tending to ret off again at midnight. The 
evening was warm and still; we therefore did 
not pitch our tent, but spread our carpets on 
the sand, and lay down, not indeed at first to 
sleep, but to enjoy the scene and the associa- 
tions which thronged upon our minds. It was 
truly one of the most romantic desert-scenes 
we had yet met with; and I bardly remember 
another in all our wanderings, of which I re- 
tain a more lively impression. Here was the 
deep broad valley in the midst of the ’Arabah, 
unknown to all the civilized world, shut in by 
high and singular cliffs ; over against us were 
the mountains of Edom; in the distance rose 
Moant Hor in its lone majesty, the spot where 
the aged prophet-brothers took of each other 
their last farewell; while above our heads was 
the deep azure of an oriental sky, studded with 
innumerable stars and brilliant constellations, 
on which we gazed with a higher interest from 
the bottom of this deep chasm. Near at 
hand were the flashing fires of our party; 
the Arabs themselves in their wild attire, all 
nine at supper around one bow]; our Egyptian 
servants looking on; one after another rising 
and gliding through the glow of the fires; the 
Sheikh approaching and saluting us; the serv- 
ing of coffee; and beyond all this circle, the 
patient camels lying at their ease, and lazily 
chewing the cud. ° - “ ° 

Ten minutes after midnight we were again 
upon our camels. The moon had set, and all 
was dark ; the night-breeze cool and refreshing. 
All was still as the grave ; nor did the noiseless 
tread of the camels in the sand, break in at all 
upon the silence. As we advanced, the banks 
of the Wady became gradually lower; and at 
2 o’clock the country apparently opened 
around. I watched with interest the dawning 
of the morning star ; at length about 3 v’clock 
it burst at once over the eastern mountains, 
radiant with brightness. We now seemed to 
be leaving the bed of Wady el-Jeib; and fear- 
ing to lose some importaut observation, we 
halted and waited for daybreak. Lying down 
upon the sand, we slept sweetly for an hour; 
and at 4h 20m, proceeded on our way. 





Plurality of Worlds. 

In a recent discussion on the subject of the 
‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ between Dr. Whewell 
of Cambridge University, and Sir D. Brewster, 
the latter takes the ground that the planets and 
the sun, as well as every fixed star and every 
point in a nebula, isa world inhabited by in- 
telligent creatures like man—‘ that wherever 
there is matter there must be life.” Dr. W does 
not attempt to disprove this directly, but asks 
for any evidence to prove it: and then procceds 
to show how great the probabilities are against 
the assumption. ‘The following sketch of his 
argument is condensed from a review in Black- 
wood’s Magazine: 

After showing that man’s intellectual, moral, 
religious and spiritual nature, is of so peculiar 
and high an order, as to warrant us in regard- 
ing him as a special and unique existence, in 
special manner the object of God’s care and 
favor, he proceeds to the question: ‘ Can the 
earth alone be the theatre of such intelligent, 
moral, religious and spiritual action? Or can 
we conceive such action to go on in the other 
bodies of the universe? Between these two 
difficulties the choice is embarrassing, and the 
decision must be unsatisfactory, unless we cau 
find sume further ground of judgment.’ Ge- 
ology is the science which furnishes this further 
ground of judgment; concerning which he 
remarks : 

‘* As to the vastness of astronomical discov- . 
eries, we must observe that those of Geology 
are no less vast: they extend through time, as 
those of astronomy do through space; they 
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earry us through millions of years, that is, of 
the earth’s revolutions, as those of astronomy 
through millions of the earth’s diameters, or 
of diameters of the earth’sorbit. Geology fills 
the regions of duration with events, as astrono- 
my the regions of the universe with objects.— 
Shecarries us backward by the relation of cause 
and effect, as astronomy carries us upwards by 
the relations of geometry. As Astronomy 
steps on from point to point of the universe by 
a chain of triangles, so Geology steps from 
epoch to epoch of the earth’s history by a chain 
of mechanical and organical laws.” 

“The Geologist must study the traces of 
life in every form—must learn to decipher its 
faintest indications and its fullest development. 
On the question, then, whether there be, in this 
or that quarter, evidence of life, he can speak 
with the confidence derived from familiar knowl- 
edge.” 

From this science Dr. W. obtains a ‘ com- 
plete reply’ to ‘the difficulty of the opinion 
that man, occupying this speck of earth but as 
an atom in the universe, surrounded by millions 
of other globes larger and to all appearance no- 
bler, than that which he inhabits, should be the 
object of the peculiar favor and guardianship 
of the care and government of the Creator 
of all, in the way that religion teaches us that 
he is.’ The following contains the substance 
of his reply : 

‘¢ The scale of man’s insignificance is of the 
same order in reference to time as to space.— 
Man—the human race from its origin till now 
—has occupied but an atom of time as he has 
eceupied but an atom of space.....If earth, 
as the habitation of man, is a speck in the 
midst of an infinity of space, the earth, as the 
habitation of man, is also a speck at the end of 
an infinity of time. If we sre as nothing in 
the surrounding universe, ye are nothing in 
the elapsed eternity ; or raéher in the elapsed 
organic antiquity during which the Earth has 
existed, and been the abode of life. If man is 
but one small family in the midst of innumera- 
ble pessible households, he is also but one 
small family, the successor of innumerable 
tribes of animals, not possible only, but ac- 
twal. Ifthe planets may be the seats of life, 
we know that the seas, which haye given birth 
to our mountains, were so. If the stars may 
have hundreds of systems of tenanted planets 
rolling around them, we know that the secon- 
dary group of rocks does contain hundreds of 
tenanted beds, witnessing of as many systems 
of organic creation. If the nebula may be 
planetary systems in the course of formation, 
we know that the primary and transition rocks 
either show us the earth in the course of for- 
mation, asthe future seat of life, or exhibit 
such life as already begun.” 

“The revelations of Geology have shown 
‘that countless tribes of animals tenanted the 
earth for countless ages before man’s advent ; 
that former ocean-beds now constitute the cen- 
tres of our loftiest mountains, as the results of 
changes gradual, successive and long continued ; 
that these vast masses of sedementary strata 
present themselves to our notice in a strangely 
disordered state ; that each of these rocky lay- 
ers contains a vast profusion of the remains of 
marine avimals and plants endlessly varied—all 
these being different, not only in species, but 
in kind!—and each of these ye ay beds 
must have lasted as long, or perhaps longcr, 
than that during which the dry land has been 
in its present form. 

‘* The best geologists and naturalists are ut- 
terly at fault, in attempting to account for the 
successive introduction of these numerous new 
species, at these immense intervals of time, ex- 
cept by referring them to the exercise ofa 
series of distinct Acts of Creation. 

“‘ The existence of man upon the earth is an 
event of an order quite different from any in the 

revious part of the earth’s history ; and there 
16 no transifivn from animals to man, even in 
his most degraded, barbarian, and brutish con- 
dition. His great distinctive quality is his ca- 
pacity for pRocRess.”’ 

Now we come to the question : 1. Is it un- 
worthy of the greatness aud majesty of God, 
according to our conception of him, to bestow 
sach peculiar care on so small a part of His 
@reation? A narrow inspection of this atom 
of space on which we live, proves that he has 
done so, in respect to ¢ime, as we have seen ; 
why not also, then in respect to space ? 

2. Is the difficulty this: That supposing the 
earth alone to be oecupied with inhabitants, all 
the other globes of the universe are wasten ? 
fs-waste of this kind to be considered unsuited 
‘the charaeter of the Creator? Here again 
‘we have the like waste in the occupation of this 


continents have been ‘ wasted’ upon mere brute 
life ; often, apparently upon the lowest, upon 
sponges, coral, shellfish. Why then should not 
the seas and continents of other planets be oc- 
cupied with life of this order, or with no life at 
all? All parts of the universe appear perva- 
ded by attraction, by forces of aggregation and 
atomic relation, by light and heat; why may 
not these be sufficient, in the eyes of the Crea- 
tor, to prevent the space from being ‘ wasted,’ 
as, during a great part of the earth’s past his- 
tory, and over vast portions of its mass in its 
present form, they ave actually held by him to 
be sufficient ? since these powers or forces, are 
all that occupy such portions. 

3. Is this supposition contrary to the analo- 
gy of creation? This objection, beit observed, 
assumes that because there are so many globes 
similar to the earth, and like her revolving, ac- 
companied by satellites and lighted by suns, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they are, like her 
also, inhabited. But we need only to look 
again at the state of our own planet, as dem- 
onstrated by Geology, in order to show the pre- 
cariousness, if not futility, of supposingysuch an 
analogy to exist. ‘'t would lead us to a pal- 
pably false conclusion, viz; that during all the 
vast successive periods of the earth’s history, 
that earth was occupied with life of the same 
order—nay even, that since the earth is now 
the seat of an intelligent population, it must 
have been so in all its former conditions !— 


‘The earth was brute and inert, compared 
with its present condition ; dark and chaotic, 
so far as the light of reason and intelligence are 
concerned, for countless centuries before man 
was created. Why then may not other parts 
of creation be séi/ in this brute arid inert and 
chaotic state, while the earth is under the in- 
fluence of a higher exercise of creative power ? 
If the earth was for ages a turbid mass of lava 
and mud, why may not Mars or Saturn be so 
still? The possibility that the planets are such 
rude masses, is quite as tenable, on astronomi- 
cal grounds, as the possibility that the planets 
resemble the earth, in matters of which as- 
tronomy can tell us nothing. We say, there- 
fore, that the example of geology refutes the 
argument drawn from the supposed analogy of 
one part of the universe with another; and 
suggests a strong suspicion that the force of 
analogy, better known, may tend an the opposite 
direction.”? 

( To be continued.) 
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The Family and its Foil. 

The family, in its original type, as consisting of 
father mother and children, contains nothing un- 
friendly to Communism. On the otber hand eve; 
ry family in its primary simplicity is a commune, 
The relations of love and a common interest, are 
entirely natural between brothers and sisters and 
parents, so long as they are uninterfered with by 
other institutions. But marriage comes in and 
breaks the family unity, and separates the mem- 
bers with their interests. So far it operates an- 
tagonistically to the family. It destroys the 
original unit, for the sake of founding three or 
four new ones, which are in their time in like 
manner to be destroyed. 

The question arises, Is this the permanent and 
normal law of the race? Is it a constitutional 
péinciple of society, that this balance shall exist be- 
tween the constructive or family tendency, and the 
dispersive or marriage tendency, so that in opera- 
tion, as fast as one builds the other shall destroy ? 
They have been, we can perceive, in simultaneous 
operation from the earliest period, and it may seem 
like presumption to question their equal founda- 
tion in the nature of things; and yet we cannot 
but surmise that while the family-principle is 
a type, at least, of something fundamental and 
designed to be permanent, the other is super- 
induced and limited to an apostate stage of man- 
kind’s experience. 

What is the evidence? ‘The description of 
things in the original state, the garden of Eden, 
presents to us the family law in incipient opera. 
tion, before any marriage system (i.e., in its 
present force as a separating agency) was intro- 
duced. There were the prospective father and 
mother, around whom a family was to gather, and 
no intimation that the children would ever sepa- 
rate their interests by exclusive attachments and 





earth ! all its previous ages and its seas and its 


possessions. It is true, that on that first starting 


of society the Lord issued a rule for the prospec- 
tive regulation of sexual regulations, that seems 
at first sight to describe the subsequent institu- 
tion of marriage: ‘ Therefore, [i. e., because of the 
essential unity of Eve with Adam, founded on 
the fact of her derivation from him,] shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife? Christ and Paul both quoted this passage, 
the former with an application adverse to divorce ; 
‘What therefore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder ;’ and the latter with the re- 
mark, ‘ This is a great mystery, but I speak con- 
cerning Christ and the churcli.? Without assum- 
ing to fully unlock what the apostle thus calls ‘a 
great mystery,’ we may still note that neither 
Christ nor Paul, in their handling of this passage, 
dwell on any separative or disuniting injunction in 
the case, but only that which emphasizes the oppo- 
site principle—unity. We may be permitted to 
say, too, that the order about * leaving" in the pas- 
sage is confined to the parental direction, and does 
not necessarily apply to the surrounding family 
relations. There is no call to ‘leave’ brothers and 
sisters. Finally, it appears to us that this pas- 
sage in its deepest meaning indicates not an out- 
ward division of any kind, but an inward transfer 
from the ground of a narrow and merely natural 
relation, as between parent and child, to that of a 
broader, more spiritual, and universal unity,—re- 
siding in the relations of mankind, and particularly 
of the sexes,as such. Christ calls on men to 
‘forsake father and mother,’ &c., for unity with 
him in a superior relation;.and so the passage in 
question seems to assert the superiority of a com- 
mon human relationship over the more exclusive 
parental tie; but in both cases, the result con- 
templated is the expansion, and not the disrup- 
tion, of true familyhood. 

As the family influence was paramount at the 
beginning, so, in a gloriously perfected sense it sur- 
vives in the resurrection. ‘The gospel took charge 
of it, and bursting the narrowness of its mere 
sensuous dimensions as a worldly institution, it 
enlarged its platform so as toenclose the church. 
All believers became brothers and sisters in spirit. 
and the process began of undoing the selfish things 
that had come in between them, as marriage and 
property claims, and a movement commenced which 
resulted in gathering them as it were around a 
common hearth-stone in the ‘mansion’ which 
Christ went away to prepare for them. There, it 
is said, ‘they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of God.’ That is, we 
may presume, they preserve the family relation 
according to its original type, without having its 
simplicity disturbed or its unity broken up by the 
private sequestration of individuals in marriage- 
‘Of such, said Christ, referring to a circle of 
children, ‘is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

Marriage is peculiarly an institution of time, as 
free love, or familyhood in the large sense, is of 
eternity. Under the limitation of sin and death 
—the penitentiary experience of the apostacy, 
man naturally assumes narrow tics and seeks the 
consolation of exclusive possession; but let him 
catch the first breath of sympathy with the resur- 
rection and rise where he can look beyond the 
bounds of mortality, and he involuntarily sheds 
the aptitude that is satisfied with such conditions ; 
and sees only in the future a boundless world of 
love and improvement, in the free family of God. 


The Latest News. 


The British steamship Asia arrived in New 
York this morning, and brought three days later 
intelligence from Europe. 

BATTLE NFAR SEBASTOPOL. 

The English Minister at Constantinople re- 
ports that on the 25th of October. 30,000 Russians 
made an attack upon the forts in the yicinity of 
Balaklava. Turkish and Scotch troops were op- 
posed to their attack, the former gave way and 
allowed the Russians to seize their guns, which 
were then turned against the allies. The allies 
being reinforced, the Russians were compelled to 
abandon the field, retaining, however, two forts, 
from which they kept upa fire. ‘hree regiments of 
English Light Cavalry are said to have suffered 
severely. 

On the 26th the position of the French troops 
was attacked by eight thousand Russians. The 
French bravely repulsed them with great slaugh- 
ter. 

It is still believed there that Sebastopol will 
soon be taken. The fire from the batteries of 
that city, is stated to have much slackened. 

The Russian account of the battle, received by 
the way of Vienna, states the loss of the English 
cavalry to be five hundred. 

SOULE. 








There is nothing definite concerning the affa.r 





of Mr. Soule. The Paris papers make temperate 

comments upon it, alleging that it is no cause for 

a difficulty between France and the United States. 
FROM CALIFORNIA. 

By the arrival in New York, on Tuesday, of the 
Northern Light, we have eight days later intelli- 
gence from San Francisco. On the 11th of Octo- 
ber, William Walker, Ex-President of Sonora, 
whose fillibustering operations wili be recollected 
was puton trial in the United States District 
Court for violating the neutrality laws of the Uni- 
ted States, by heading a hostile expedition against 
Mexico, but was acquitted after a rather lame 
effort on the part of the prosecution. 

A great number of frauds and peculations by 
official characters have recently come to light, two 
late city officers of San Fransisco, being on trial 
for embezzling each the sum of $300,000. 

Spain. 

A Madrid paper of the 28th of Oct. says: 

“ France like England, and in accord with her, 
is to send a strong squadron to Cuba to protect 
it, if necessary, from any attack on the part of the 
United States !” 

If this is correct, the insult to Mr. Soule may 
be of more importance than the European jour- 
nals are willmg to admit. 





Matters of Mention. 


—The total amount of taxable property in San 
Francisco is estimated, at the present time, at 
$38,000,000, being an increase of nearly 28 per 
cent. upon last year’s valuation. 

—The Rev. J. T. Headly, well known as an 
author, has been elected a member of the New 
York Legislature from Newburg. 


—In order to reduce the price of grain in 
France, the Emperor has, by the advice of the 
Minister of Agriculture, issued an Imperial de- 
cree forbidding, until otherwise ordered, any fur- 
ther distillation of the cereals. 


—Mr. Wm. North, an author and poet, who 
has lately been acontributor to the New York 
Weekly Leader, committed suicide at his resi- 
dence in New York. The cause assigned is ‘dis- 
appointment, acting ona temperament preternatu- 
rally susceptible, and alive to influences which 
others could scarcely understand.’ How evident 
it is that men, and especially intellectual ones; 
need a Savior. For him that lives only to ‘ know 
Christ,’ there can be no disappointment, and what- 
ever his natural weaknesses may be, still through 
faith he is strong. 

—The German Catholic church of West Utica 
had another row among themselves in their 
church on Sunday last. It arose from a suit 
concerning a banner, in which the priest, Justus 
ARNOLD, was defeated. 


—Those who have tried it, say that the ex- 
pense of heating houses by gas, is double that of 
heating by coal fires. The only advantage claimed 
for it is, that it makes no dust,—a very desirable 
thing with dealers in fancy articles. 

—The city of Buffalo was visited on Monday by 
agreat gale, during which the lower portion of 
the town was flooded, out-buildings, lumber, 
&c., were floated away, houses unroofed, signs 
and chimneys blown down, and considerable dam- 
age done to the shipping in the harbor. All of 
the Great Lakes have been visited lately by se- 
vere gales, wrecking and otherwise damaging many 
vessels. 

—At the late sale at the Crystal Palace, a shirt 
was sold for $125, and the ‘Jewel of Persia,’ a 
splendid shawl exhibited by the Turkish Com- 
missioners, and which cost $2700 at Constanti- 
nople, was sold toa Mr. De Wolfe, for $1025. 


—The Havana correspondent of the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Courier, reports the seizure of two 
American schooners loaded with arms and ammu- 
nition at Barracoa, and the imprisonment of all 
the parties concerned. 

—A general meeting of the merchants and oth- 
ers, interested in redpening and reconstructing 
the canal between Carthagena and the river Mag- 
dalena in New Grenada, was held yesterday after- 
noon at the Merchant’s Exchange. A volumin- 
ious report, showing the scheme to be a feasible 
and remunerative one, was read, also letters from 
different individuals in that country favoring the 
project. After the publication of the report and 
other papers, steps will be taken to form a Joint 
Stock Company for entering immediately upon 
the proposed work. 

—The Know Nothings have made a clean sweep 
in Mass., having elected the governor, lieutenant 
governor, all the Members of Congress, all the 
State Senators chosen, and nearly all the Repre- 
sentatives. The Boston Ailas, taking it to heart 
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says: “It would be absurd to pretend that we were 
prepared for a result 80 incomprehensible, and, as 
it appears to us, so utterly without any good as- 
signable cause. A result like that we now record, 
is without a parallel in the history of Massachu- 
etts, and is not at all in character with the repu- 
tation our people have hitherto enjoyed for stead- 
fastness of political principle, or for appreciating 
fidelity and integrity in their public servants.” 
We notice among the Wongressmen elected, the 
name of Chauncey L. Knapp, of Lowell, a former 
resident of Vermont. 





Loss of the New Era. 

The most favorable account states the number 
of persons saved to be 160, and the number lost 
to be 222. The cargo of the New Era consisted 
of dry goods, hard-ware, and six-hundred tons of 
chalk. The ship and cargo were fully insured in 
the sum of $151,000, which is divided among 
companies in Philadelphia, Boston, and Bath, Me. 
The passengers were of a more select «\1ss than 
usually arrive here from Bremen; all, as far as 
can be learned, had enough money to pay their 
traveling expenses tothe West, whither they were 
generally bound. About two thirds of them are 
supposed to have had various quantities of gold 
and silver coin secured in their clothing, and 
which, no doubt, rendered swimming nearly im- 
possible. 

Relative to the conduct of the officers after the 
approach of the ship towards the coast, and after 
they had taken soundings the Tribune says : 

“The Captain, satisfied with having seen the 
lead cast, had retired to his cabin, trusting rather 
to Providence than his own watchfulness, that no 
accident would occur. A shadow hangs over 
much that happened after this time. It is said, 
and our Reporters were yesterday told so repeat- 
edly by the forlorn creatures rescued from the 
wreck, that the second mate, forgetting his duty, 
and careless of the lives entrusted to his care, left 
the deck to spend his time in the steerage, for 
what purpose it is unnecessary to state.” 

And of the conduct of officers and crew in the 
midst of the disaster, it further says: 

“ The sea was sweeping over the stranded ship 
from every quarter; the bulwarks, the forecastle, 
everything exposed to the fury of the waters, were 
rapidly carried away ; and what was the crew do- 
ing to moderate this dreadful work? We can 
scarcely say; but we do know that the captain, 
the mates, and the greater portion of the sailors, 
seized opportunities, understood by them alone, 
to escape to the shore; and at mid-day, not six 
hours after the wreck, the ship had no longer a 
commander, or a single man on board who under- 
stood anything of what was being done on shore 
for the assistance of the helpless passengers.” 

The loss of the New Era has reproduced scenes 
like those attending the fate of the Arctic, and 
brings up the same prvoblems for solution. How- 
ever, the kind attentions of the farmers along the 
shore, to the needs of the wrecked sufferers, form 
a pleasant contrast to this sad event. 





Dr. Leonard Bacon, ina late lecture in this 
city, suggested the following hints, in some ‘ home- 
ly advice,’ as he termed ic, on the subject of Self- 
Culture : 

1. Acquire the habit of frequently consulting 
an English dictionary. Whenyou meet with a 
word in your reading, or in conversation, whose 
meaning you do not understand, make it a rule to 
ascertain its exact significance. Few exercises 
are more beneficial than this in helping one form 
habits of correct thought. 

2. In studying history, reading newspapers, &c., 
it is an excellent plan to have a map by your side, 
or at ieast to frequently refer to a map for defin- 
ite information concerning the localities about 
which you are reading. This exercise will soon 
become an agreeable one, and will help greatly 
toward making a person well-informed. 





The following written by J. R. Miller (whose 
memory we like to recall,) is a good testimnony to 
the superior efficacy of faith and prayer over le- 
gality in reforming habit ; and may be a word in 
season to some earnest soul that is trying to make 
headway by will-efforts against besetting evils: 

Prayer versus Habit. 
Oneida, March 9, 1854. 
Dear Bro. N :— 

Tne report of your remarks on the subject of 
prayer, which we received night before last, met a 
warm response in my heart, and in the heart of 
the Community. It seems to me just the advice 
we need here at this time. On reading it I felt a 
desire to tell you some of my experience about 
leaving off the us e of tea and coffee. 

During a week’s fast from these drinks, that 
we kept here some time since, I suffered a 
good deal in my body, and hada hankering for 
coffee till the last day of the fast, when I gained 
victory over it, and commenced drinking it again 





from choice and not from necessity. Since that 
time I have held the habit loosely, bearing in 
mind constantly that the tea and coffee trees 
were both girdled and must die soon. Notwith- 
standing, however, all my crowding that way, I 
was conscious of a growing appetite for both drinks, 
and never enjoyed them better than I did after 
the fast. 

When we learned nearly a week ago that the 
Brooklyn family had abandoned the use of tea 
and coffee, I made up my mind at once to do the 
same, but I confess it was something of a trial and 
seemed any thing but attractive. The next morn- 
ing I awoke early, and was up some time before 
the bell rang, with an unusual appetite for some 
coffee with my breakfast. I knew I could go 
down to the table and wilfully refuse to drink it, 
and put myself under law, but this I could not 
bear todo. I went to God in earnest prayer for 
deliverance, with a determination not to go to 
breakfast till I could go a free man—till all that 
hankering was removed and I could thankful- 
ly and with a good appetite take cold water. It 
was nearly eight o’clock when I went down to 
the breakfast table but my appetite for coffee was 
entirely removed, and I have not enjoyed my break- 
fast so well for a month as I did that morning. I 
have enjoyed my meals better ever since, and have 
not had the least appetite for tea or coffee. 

1n my meditations that morning, I felt clearly 
that there was no need of suffering in my body 
by the change as I did before, and I felt like ask- 
ing God for such a victory over habit that I could 
make any change that was called for and not suf- 
fer by it. I have been conscious that my prayer 
was answered, for I am not aware of the least in- 
convenience in consequence of the change. 

Your loving Brother, J. R. Mruier. 





Insurance, 

Fourier called the period in which he 
lived, thirty or forty years ago, the age of 
Competition ; but he predicted the coming 
of the age of Guaranteeism,-—an age in 
which men would see the possibility and 
value of combining, so as to insure each 
other against individual losses by diffusing 
these losses over the whole body of socie- 
ty. It seems to me that the age of guar- 
anteeism in that sense has come, and 
that the principle of insurance has at- 
tained its utmost. The objects to which 
the principle of insurance may be applied 
have gradually increased in number, un- 
til now almost all of what are to be called 
the inferior interests of life may be in- 
sured, and the individual guaranteed 
against losses by fire and at sea; and 
latterly it has even been applied to 
life and health and accidents. On some 
of our railroads a man is insured against 
accidents, for so much a hundred miles; 
and in France and England this is car- 
ried to a much greater extent than in 
this country, and probably as far as it can 
be. Fourier expected to see this princi- 
ple brought to a degree of perfection in 
its operation, that would put an end to 
social miseries ; but he was mistaken, 
In the very nature of things, the princi- 
ple of guaranteeism is and must be limi- 
ted, so long as selfishness exists. In fact, 
this system has had its run so far as is 
compatible with a state of selfishness, and 
we have in mind to criticise insurance as 
it now exists, and look forward to the 
age of the Kingdom of God, in which a 
new and far more radical-system of guar- 
anteeism will take the place of the pres- 
ent. 

The first fault to be found with the sys- 
tem as it now exists is, that it provides 
against losses, and secures men their in- 
terests, only in matters of inferior value. 
Human insurance companies are not able 
to save a man’s most important property. 
They can insure his house or his ship, and 
nominally his life—(though that means 
simply that they will ensure his relatives 
a certain sum in case of his death)—but 





the mos: important interest a man has, 
viz., his salvation, they are not able to 


insure. The next most important inter- 
est is the life of the body; and on this 
point there is no insurance ; as already 
intimated, the so-called Life insurance 
is no guarantee whatever against the con- 
tingency of death; it does not insure a man 
in any such way as tomake his life secure 
tohim. Thus the two most important 
interests of man—the salvation of the 
soul, and the life of the body—are left 
wholly uncovered by any policy under the 
present system. 

The objeet to be gained by insurance 
is to make man safe—to make him 
feel that all his interests are cared for, 
and that he need have no concern about 
any of them. This may be effected, as 
to outside property, by what are called 
the guarantee systems of this world, but 
not as to the life of the soul or body. 

To come down to still lower particulars, 
the world can give no positive insurance 
for health ; and if so, of course none for 
getting a living, and securing a competen- 
cy. Again, all our interests except those 
which are spiritual and immortal, are in- 
extricably involved with the political insti- 
tions we live under. The permanence of 
the nation is essential to the permanence 
of our interests ; and no insurance in any 
company can make us feel safe, unless the 
government of the United States is safe. 
For that government covers the state gov- 
ernments ; and the state governments 
cover all inferior combinations, including 
insurance offices ; and if the general gov- 
ernment is in danger, of course all are in 
danger. As there is no provision for gov- 
ernmental insurance in the present sys- 
tem, how can any man feel safe? The 
instability of the United States govern- 
ment is sufficient to show the instability 
of the insurance system, as it now exists, 
This longing for security, which leads to 
guaranteeism, when it has worked its way 
far enough to become intelligent, will lead 
every man to see that he must go out of 
this world to the higher powers for insur- 
ance. 

But it will be said there is a providence 
over every man, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that we can have any more insur- 
ance, in these highest matters, than we 
have under the general providence of God, 
Now wecertainly know that the providence 
of God, in its general operation, does not 
insure men in any degree as individuals, 
against the destruction of their interests. 
Look at the state of things in Europe: 
kings cannot insure their crowns, and the 
people under them are of course afloat as 
to any of their interests. The nations are 
exposed at any moment to war, anarchy, 
confusion and destruction; and the anar- 
chic condition of government involves 
hazards and losses in every other direc- 
tion. If the crown is not safe, monied 
men are not safe, and nothing is safe ; so, 
as things are going, the providence of 
God operating generally is not a guaran- 
tee for the safety of a man who wants to 
be insured. If he would put his property 
where it will be perfectly safe, he must go 
above this world, and find an insurance 
office that is not doing business in this 
country, or in France, and that has not 
issued its scrip to any great extent in 
this world as yet. 

It isa well ascertained fact, that there 
is an Insurance Company in existence 


things we want insured most—the life of 
our souls, and bodies, and losses by gov- 
ernment. We want our property insured 
against losses by government, as well as 
by fire, and by sea. The wrath of man 
is as bad as fire, or worse; and there is no 
spot on earth which is secure from it in 
a way that will give us peace and safety, 
and insurance against loss of life and 
limb. But there is an Insurance Com- 
pany, in the city of the New Jerusalem, 
consisting of the Primitive church—of 
God and his family—who are abundantly 
able to insure against all such risks ; and 
it is not a figurative idea, or mere sport 
of fancy, to call this association an in- 
surance company, For what is the pri- 
mary idea of such a company ? It is, that 
when an individual sustains a Joss that loss 
shall be distributed over un association 
that he has previously connected himself 
with, by paying a premium, so that they 
shall bear the loss with him. Now the Bible 
teaches us to believe that God the Fath- 
er, Jesus Christ, the holy angels, and the 
Primitive church, are a company offering 
to insure all our interests in this way. 
If we comply with their terms, they will 
see to it that our individual losses are 
made the loss of the whole. 

This view brings out forcibly, we think, 
the truth in regard to the atonement.— 
Jesus Christ, the second partner in the 
firm of this insurance office, has come 
down and put himself into community 
with the human race, so that their losses 
actually come upon him. Men are liable 
to the consequence of sin, which is dam- 
nation ;—but by putting himself in their 
place, he bears the suffering and _ loss - 
which would otherwise come upon them. : 
It is precisely an insurance transaction. 
The principle was exhibited in detail on 
the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no man said ° 
that aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own.’ The liabilities of. 
all individuals were equalized by the 
spirit that came down out of heaven ;— . 
they said that nothing they possessed 
was their own, but laid it at the apostles’ 
feet. They then paid in their contribu-, 
tion to the great insurance company 
which had assumed their liabilities. All 
the way through, the church felt itself 
responsible for every individual in it.— 
‘Remember those who are in bonds, as 
bound with them.’ If any body was in 
trouble, they felt bound to take the 
trouble upon themselves and give the in- 
dividual rest and peace. 

We have illustrations enough to make 
sure that the whole scheme of salvation 
is an insurance scheme, a scheme that 
passes individual losses to the general ac- 
count of the whole community. An as- 
sociation of vital capital has been formed, 
having for its center the Lord God and , 
the angelic world ;—and with such a, 
basis, it offers to insure all those inte- 
rests which the human insurance com-. 
panies leave out of the account, even 
the salvation of the soul, and the life 
and health of the body. 

Keep in mind that this principle ap- 
plies strictly to whoever makes applica-, 
tion to the company, and pays the required 
premium. Whoever does that, the com-; 
pany will see saved, if it breaks itself— 
An honest insurance company will lose al] 
that it owns, before it will see one ruined 
who has taken out a policy in its office. 
So heaven itself will become bankrupt be- 





which is ready to take risks on the very 


fore it will see a soul lost that has. paid 
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the premium. It is obvious that that 
company has capjtal enough rot only 
to insure our souls, but our bodies.— 
The oly question is, does it choose to 
take risks of this description ?—and 
has the time come for it to assume 
that responsibility? We believe the time 
has come, when it is ready, not to insure 
our relatives merely in case of our death, 
but to insure persons against the risk of 
dying. 

This institution dogs not choose to do 
business on a small scale; it does not insure 
any particular house or ship—that would 
be peddling ; but it does insure us a Living, 
in plain terms. ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all other 
things shall be added.’ ‘No man hath 
forsaken houses and brethren or sisters, 
or father or mother, or wife or children, 
or lands, for my name’s sake, but he 
shall receive an hundred fold.’ There is 
a thorough insurance for all proper inter- 
eats, food and raiment included ; and 
there are those who can ‘estify to the efti- 
ciency of the company in that respect. 
Every loss that ‘have ever met with, 
has been promptly paid by that compa- 
ny, and I have the utmost confidence in 
its ability to cover every risk, from that 
of the soul’s salvation, to that of send- 
ing a remittance. by mail. There are no 
interests susceptible of risk and insur- 
ance, be they never so great or so little, 
which the company cannot cover; and 
although.they are: liberal and ready to 
isure in. gpedific departments, yet that 
is not their chosen method of doing bus- 
iness ; they prefer to give a man a gen- 
eral insurance which shall cover his whole 
interests. 





it remains now to notice the amount of 
premium required—and that is heavy.—- 
‘Except a man forsake all that he hath, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.’ ‘He that loveth his life 
shali lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shal find it.’ A man must 
pay over his own life, and so cease to be 
his own, and become Christ’s. He must 
pass out of his own hands as strictly and 
literally as five dollars would pass out of 
his pocket, which he should pay “fcr an 
insurance policy on his dwelling “house. 
With this view we can see the meaning 
of that text, ‘He that keepeth his life 
shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life 
shall find it.’ He that keepeth "nis life 
in his own hands, cannot inguré it, but 
he that pays it over to Christ, comes in- 
to a mutual relation with the’ great com- 
pany, of which God is the centie, and in 
which allthe power in Géd’s hands is 
pledged for the security of his life. 

The rich business men of this world 
who delight in insurance, are after all 
earrying on their affairs on the great 
scale, in a way that they would condemn 
as shiftless—like a man who should 
send a ship to sea without insuring it. 
What heart cana man Have to insure 
his ship if his life is not secure 2 ‘ What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul,’ is a 
question which may well be put for the 
consideration of insurance companies and 
business men.— Home-Talk. 


A Spiritual Distinction. 


A true conception of the universe is, 
that it is a sphere or globe, with God at 
its center ; and that all other spirits and 








THE CIRCULAR. 


With this idea of God asa center, and 
all things forming round him, to the out- 
ermost circle of being, it may truly be said 
that he fills shem—that he fills all spir- 
its ; and this is true through every grade 
clear out to hell itself. The Father fills 
the Son—the Son the church—and so on 
outward. ‘This is the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’ 
There is a central sphere of spirits, shin- 
ing through to every other sphere. Now 
in the final condition of things, when the 
righteous are separated from the wicked, 
where are the wicked ? It is said they 
are in ‘outer darkness.’ But there is a 
sense in which it may be said that God 
fills them yet; that isto say, he is still 
central, as relates to their existence.— 
The furthest circle of damned spirits is, 
after all, concentric towards God, as truly 
as the heavenly world. But we know 
there is to bea chasm separating the 
mass of spirits. We know that one moi- 
ety of them is to come off pure, under 
attraction toward the center, and that 
the other portion, and even a class that 
is immediately next to them, is to go off 
pure in a repellent element from the cen- 
ter. So that though all parties must 
continue to preserve their concentric re- 
lation to God, in sucha way that he may 
be said to fill them, yet we see a different 
law operating in the one class and the 
other, and leading to infinitely different 
results. The two concentric circles of 
spirits, between which the chasm is to 
come, is the point of interest to be looked 
at. 

There is, and must necessarily be, but 
a shade’s difference between the outer 
edge of the centripetal moiety, and the in- 
ner edge of the centrifugal class of spirits. 
Previous to the judgment there is a per- 
fect match between the two; and what. 
is the agency to separate them ? ‘What 
is to disclose the difference, and make 
the chasm, so that one set of spirits will 
go off in one direction, and the other set 
in another ? How is it that truth opens 
the chasm between the centripetal and 
centrifugal portions—between the right- 
eous and the wicked ? I can see and 
feel, and yet it is difficult to explain it. 
The difference between the two does not 
lie in the fact of the perception of the 
truth by one spirit, and its non-percep- 
tion by the other ; for all are finally des- 
tined to know the truth. ‘The devils 
believe and tremble’ ‘The dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.’ ‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will ,draw all men unto me.’ The 
truth will be perceived by all. ‘ Every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 
fess,’ &c. They donot differ then in 
consequence of the fact that one perceives 
the truth and the other does nof. Fur- 
thermore, they do not differ from each 
other in respect to the mere faci of lov- 
ing and delighting in the truth, (speak- 
ing of this emotion with reference to its 
nature, not its degree,) for the Scrip- 
ture speaks of those falling away who 
‘have tasted the good word of God,’— 
and the stony ground hearers, it js said, 
received the word with joy. 

We have seen in what the difference 
does not consist ; let us now see precisely 
in what it does consist. ‘To my mind, 





ing the truth. There is a very peculiar 
kind of perception of the truth, the dif- 
ference of which from right perception 
may be illustrated by the difference be- 
tween the waking and the dreaming state. 
Our waking state is one in which we rea- 
lize what we are about in a way to practi- 
cally grasp things with our minds, and 
act from that practical realization. In 
dreams we see things with equal clearness 
but not in a way to act subsequently from 
our preception. It is an abortive percep- 
tion—there is nothing fruitful in it. Now, 
the centripetal spirit, that loves the truth 
concerning God and the central princi- 
ples of the universe, is in the waking 
state. To a person of this class, spiritu- 
al things are realities—clear matters of 
fact. He not only perceives and delights 
in them, but lays hold of them, and they 
of him, so that he becomes identified with 
them, and acts from them. The centrifu- 
gal spirit, on the other hand, though it 
perceives and delights in the same things 
does it in adreamy way. It does not act 
in relation to them as a man would who 
is wide-ayake, but suffers them to come 
and go like dreams. It dges not altoge- 
ther lack perception and faith, but it is a 
dreamy faith. It sees truth, but before 
it can get intv a corresponding action col- 
lapse comes on, and jt reasons itself into 
the belief that the truth it sees is a dream 
and not actual life. ‘Take, for instance, 
the declaration, ‘ Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness, and all oth- 
er things shall be added untoyou.’ That, 
to the true believer is an every-day re- 
ality. He flings himszlfon it at all haz- 
ards ; he knows it is true. The centrifu- 
gal spirit may see that truth as plainly 
as the other, and talk upon it with unc- 
tion ; but when any thing is to be done 
to prove its faith in it, it collapses. 

There is where the separation is to 
take place, and the chasm is to open, be- 
tween heaven and hell. The division 
will come, not between faith and unbelief, 
purely considered, but between the two 
sorts of faith: the realizing, matter-of- 
fact faith on the one side, and the dreamy 
sort on the other. The truth loves 
one, and hates the other. The truth is a 
living thing, and loves to be taken to the 
heart. It loves to be taken at any haz- 
ard, for better or for worse, and to be 
honored with more devotion than a man 
feels for his sweetheart. God loves the 
mind that throws itself over into practi- 
cal incorporation with the truth ; but 
not the man who fatters and plays with 
it, and when the time comes for action, 
collapses, and backs out. The Spirit of 
truth hates such an one just as a man 
hates a woman who is a coquette. Those 
who marry the Spirié of truth, will be 
saved by it ; and those who flatter and 
jilt it will be cast out by it. 

The time will come whea we shall not 
be tempted away from confidence in God 
by the suggestions of this dreamy spirit; 
but shall realize fully that he makes a 
substantial response to every true move- 
ment of ours. Of this we may be more 
certain than we are of the operations of 
the post-office department, that the let- 
ters we commit to it will reach their des- 
tination—more certain than we are of 
getting specie at the bank for one of its 
bills. We are not acquainted with the 
secret workings of machinery in either 
case, but we are confident of results,— 











existences are accretions around him. 


the difference lies in the way of perceiv- 


The time will certainly come, when we 





shall have more confidence in the dealings 
of God than in any thing else. 

Abraham is an example of the true 
kind of faith. He staggered not, though 
appearances were all against the promise 
of God that Sarah should have a son. 
That is the kind of faith God loves. It 
pleases him, when we have once settled a 
thing, to have us act on that settlement 
right on, however dreamy it may seem af- 
terward. 

The difference between true faith and 
spiritual wickedness in high places is 
this: One is wide-awake toward God, and 
dreamy toward the world ; the other is 
dreamy toward the truth, and wide-awake 
toward the world.—Home-Talk. 





A French Fashion. 

We find the following rather entertaining mat - 
ter in an article in the Westminster Review on 
the influence of woman in Frarce—her influence 
particularly on the national literature: it serves 
to show the inherent interest there is in persona] 
criticism, superficial as it may have been in the 
‘ Divers Portraits’ here alluded to: 

* Another centre from which feminine influence 
radiated into the national literature, was the Pa- 
lais du Luxembourg, where Mademoiselle d’Or- 
leans, in disgrace at court on account of her share 
in the Fronde, held a little court of her own, and 
for want of anything else to employ her active 
spirit, busied herself with literature. One fine 
morning, it occurred to this princess to ask all 
the persons who frequented her court,among whom 
were Madame de Sevigne, Madame de la Fayette, 
and La Rochefoucauld, to write their own por- 
traits, and she at once set the example. It was 
understood that defects and virtues were to be 
spoken of with like candor. The idea was carried 
out ; those who were not clever or bold enough to 
write for themselves employing the pen of a friend. 

“Such,” says M. Cousin, “ was the pastime of 
Mademoiselle and her friends during the years 
1657 and 1658: from this pastime proceeded a 
complete literature. In 1659 Segrais revised these 
portraits, added a considerable number in prose 
and even in verse, and published the whole in a 
handsome quarto volume, admirably printed. and 
now become very rare, under the title Divers 
Portraits. Only thirty copies were printed, not 
for sale, but to be given as presents by Mademoi- 
selle. The work had a prodigious success. That 
which had made the fortune of Mademoiselle de 
Scudery’s romances—the pleasure of seeing one’s 
portrait a little flattered, curiosity to see that of 
others, the passion which ‘the middle class always 
have had and will have for knowing’ what govs on 
in the aristocratic world, (at that time not very 
casy of access,) the names of the illustrious per- 
sons who were here for the first time described 
physically and morally with the utmost detail, 
great ladies transformed all &t once into writers, 
and unconsciously inventing a new manne: of 
writing, of which no book gave the slightest idea, 
and which was the ordinary manner of speaking 
of the aristocracy; this undefinable mixture of 
the natural, the easy, and at the same time of the 
agreeable, and supremiély distinguished—all this 
charmed the court and the town, and very early 
in the year 1659 permission was asked of Mademoi 
selle to give a new edition of the privileged book 
for the use of the public in general. 

“The fashion thus set, portraits multiplied 
throughout France, until in 1688, La Bruyere 
adopted the form in his ‘ Characters,’ and ennobled 
it by divesting it of personality.” 





InrLuence or Minp on Disease.—It would 
seem as if the study of certain diseases some- 
times favored their real or imaginary develop- 
ment. Leennec died of phthisis, and Corvisart 
of disease of the heart. When the celebrated 
Professor Frank was preparing his lectures at 
Pavia, on disease of the heart, his own heart 
became so disturbed that he was obliged to rest 
for awhile. Rumor says that no less than five 
ot the professors in one of the medical colleges 
have unjustly suspected their hearts. Medical 
students, exhausted by a winter session, are apt 
to be special subjects of real or imaginary irregu- 
larity of the heart A young friend who at- 
tended our lectures, last teas My on diseases of 
the chest, felt an unusual knocking of his heart 
after ascending the long college stairs, and re- 
quired several examinations to satisfy him that 
there was no danger.—Hydropathic Review. 





Tue Houses or Bacupap anp Mosvt 
are provided with underground apartments, in 
which the inhabitants pass the day during the 
summer months. They are generally ill-light- 
ed, and the air is close and oppressive. Many 
are damp and unwholesome ;_ still they offered 
a welcome retreat during the hot weather, when 
it was almost impossible to sit in a room. At 
sunset the people emerge from these subterra- 
neous chambers and congregate on the roofs, 





where they spread their carpets, eat their eve- 
ning meal, and pass ithe night.—Layurd. 
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